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EPEATED readings of Santayana produce in me the mood of 
exasperated delight. Perhaps this is as he would intend. 
Surely he could not write with the charm of a style that almost dis- 
tracts attention from contevt unless he meant to delight; surely also 
he can not be averse if others find in his writings some of that de- 
light which he obviously finds himself in his own philosophic pur- 
suits. Yet he is no sentimentalist and would not have any reader 
soothed by his books. Has he not himself said that it is not the aim 
of philosophy to feed us on sweets and lull us in errors? 

The delight I feel is due chiefly to two factors. One of these is 
the happy precision of phrase in which some important insight is 
summed up with trenchant force. This precision is more than the 
charm of style of which I just spoke: it is primarily a matter of 
such complete intellectual grasp of a topic that the entire essence 
of the topic, separated from accidents and irrelevancies, can be 
succinctly stated. Indeed I find it hard to avoid some of San- 
tayana’s phrases in dealing, even in my own thinking, with subjects 
on which his epigrammatic utterances have captured my imagina- 
tion. I shall never be able to think of fanaticism except as the 
blunder of a man who redoubles his efforts when he has forgotten his 
aim, nor of art except as those perfected human operations in which 
the purpose is conscious and the method is teachable. I find new 
significance for education and politics as well as morals generally 
through conceiving piety as the serious attachment to the sources of 
one’s being and the steadying of life by that attachment. I do not 
know how much my opinions of current events may be colored by 
the wicked jibe that in a democracy every one does as he wishes and 
no one gets what he wants. In these and a host of similar felicitous 
phrases Santayana opens up for me lines of profitable inquiry. His 
sentences, more than those of any other contemporary philosophic 
writer, have the finished form of great art. 

Then again he delights me by the richness with which he has 
illustrated the truth that ‘‘in the Life of Reason, if it were brought 
to perfection, intelligence would be at once the universal method of 
practice and its continual reward.’’? His writings are far more 


1 Reason in Common Sense, p. 5. 
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than a series of pregnant utterances on detached points of interest. 
He has pursued a great theme, perhaps the greatest theme of ‘‘the 
philosopher,’’ through many important fields of human interest,— 
domestic and economic and political institutions, industrial and fine 
arts, religion, science, and the growth of rationality itself; he has 
heightened the significance of Greek philosophy by restating the 
life of reason in connection with various modern concerns and prob- 
lems. The persistence with which he has followed his controlling 
theme through all these vital phases of our common human ex- 
perience makes, as it seems to me, his Life of Reason one of the mas- 
terpieces of modern philosophy. 

Yet I have ventured to say that repeated readings of Santayana 
produce in me the mood of exasperated delight. And my present 
purpose is not to praise Santayana, but to air the grounds of my 
exasperation. The more I reread the books that Santayana has 
written, the more perplexed I am concerning his attitude on cer- 
tain fundamental issues of metaphysics. Of course he would protest 
that he has never been guilty of writing metaphysics at all. For 
he chooses to use the term ‘‘metaphysies’’ to mean unverified specu- 
lations about the nature of existence. I hasten to agree that in that 
meaning of the term, metaphysics is a spurious science and an illicit 
and vain performance. And I recognize further that much ‘‘meta- 
physics’’ in recent times is just such an illicit performance and war- 
rants that peculiar (though, I believe, unfortunate usage) of the 
term. But I am using the term in a different sense. I am using it in 
the sense in which I think it was originally used when it meant the 
kind of reflection which is to be found in the unnamed work of Aris- 
totle to which the term happened to be applied. In that sense meta- 
physics is a body of ‘‘first principles’’ about existence which we find 
to be warranted by observation and experiment. Or, in other words, 
metaphysics is a systematic statement of the fundamental assump- 
tions that lie at the base of any and all sciences about existence, 
provided that we have made those assumptions explicit and have 
tested them out by all the tests by which any principles can be 
tested. And when I say that I am perplexed by Santayana’s atti- 
tude on certain fundamental issues of metaphysics, I mean that I 
am left, after repeated and careful (and I believe sympathetic) 
reading of his books, in a state of uncertainty as to what he really 
means to say. I think that on some of those issues I know the truth; 
I think, moreover, that the brilliant insights of Santayana are not 
simply consistent with, but actually depend upon, what I regard as 
true solutions of these metaphysical issues. In fairness I must 
hasten to say that at times I find in Santayana’s writings a recogni- 
tion, often implicit and occasionally explicit, of these very prin- 
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ciples. But I also seem to find—and this is the cause of my exaspera- 
tion—a virtual denial of these principles and a formulation of 
alternative principles that are incompatible with the former prin- 
ciples and are really false. These latter principles would often 
weaken or annul the force of Santayana’s distinctive treatment of 
the life of reason and the enterprise of intelligence. Perhaps I am 
at fault in taking figurative language too literally or in missing 
some of the elusive irony of Santayana’s words. But in the later 
writings I find a growing emphasis on what seem to me the un- 
sound and unfortunate metaphysical assumptions; and therefore I 
am regretfully led to believe that the seeming equivocations of the 
earlier volumes are really what the language makes them seem to be. 
So I conclude that Santayana is not clear in his attitude to what I 
call metaphysics and must meet certain metaphysical issues before 
his philosophy is at all consistent or satisfactory in its implications. 
The sound metaphysical principles which he at times expresses I 
would call his naturalism (in the sense in which Aristotle is the great 
naturalist) ; the unsound metaphysical assumptions that creep in 
and grow increasingly obvious in successive books are a kind of 
agnosticism which, absent from Plato and Aristotle, arose in modern 
philosophy under Descartes’ influence, controls the Essay of Locke, 
and reaches a kind of culmination in Spencer. At least I shall de- 
velop the contrast between two attitudes that Santayana seems to 
me at different times to assume, even though I run the risk of 
merely showing my own inadequate reading of his books. The ques- 
tion is important, whether or not I raise it in correct fashion. 

In the first volume of The Life of Reason we find a brilliant 
introductory statement of what has always been the leading theme 
of Santayana’s thought. He there gives us a discussion of what 
has been happily called ‘‘crises in the life of reason.’’ Our human 
experience begins with a chaos of strange qualities and inexplicable 
sequences, and is almost overwhelmed by ‘‘the crushing irrationality 
of existence.’’ Impulse and ideation are so lacking in correlation 
that the first is disastrously vain and the second is pathetically vision- 
ary. Then training begins under the pressure of the need of ad- 
justment to the menacing threats that crowd upon the human ani- 
mal from what lies about him; and eventually, through a discipline 
that is never wholly complete, there comes to be discerned an intelli- 
gible order. The pains and pleasures that follow upon thwarted 
and satisfied impulse compel attention to certain items of the ‘‘loose 
elements’? of experience and transform them into ‘‘things’’ or 
‘conceived realities’’ of relatively permanent status in the environ- 
ing world, Exigencies of practice lead men to neglect ‘‘the irrele- 
vant infinity of ideas’’ and hence to distinguish between the realm 
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than a series of pregnant utterances on detached points of interest. 
He has pursued a great theme, perhaps the greatest theme of ‘‘the 
philosopher,’’ through many important fields of human interest,— 
domestic and economic and political institutions, industrial and fine 
arts, religion, science, and the growth of rationality itself; he has 
heightened the significance of Greek philosophy by restating the 
life of reason in connection with various modern concerns and prob- 
lems. The persistence with which he has followed his controlling 
theme through all these vital phases of our common human ex- 
perience makes, as it seems to me, his Life of Reason one of the mas- 
terpieces of modern philosophy. 

Yet I have ventured to say that repeated readings of Santayana 
produce in me the mood of exasperated delight. And my present 
purpose is not to praise Santayana, but to air the grounds of my 
exasperation. The more I reread the books that Santayana has 
written, the more perplexed I am concerning his attitude on cer- 
tain fundamental issues of metaphysics. Of course he would protest 
that he has never been guilty of writing metaphysics at all. For 
he chooses to use the term ‘‘metaphysics’’ to mean unverified specu- 
lations about the nature of existence. I hasten to agree that in that 
meaning of the term, metaphysics is a spurious science and an illicit 
and vain performance. And I recognize further that much ‘‘meta- 
physies’’ in recent times is just such an illicit performance and war- 
rants that peculiar (though, I believe, unfortunate usage) of the 
term. But I am using the term in a different sense. I am using it in 
the sense in which I think it was originally used when it meant the 
kind of reflection which is to be found in the unnamed work of Aris- 
totle to which the term happened to be applied. In that sense meta- 
physics is a body of ‘‘first principles’’ about existence which we find 
to be warranted by observation and experiment. 4 Or, in other words, 
metaphysics is a systematic statement of the fundamental assump- 
tions that lie at the base of any and all sciences about existence, 
provided that we have made those assumptions explicit and have 
‘tested them out by all the tests by which any principles can be 
tested.) And when I say that I am perplexed by Santayana’s atti- 
tude on certain fundamental issues of metaphysics, I mean that I 
am left, after repeated and careful (and I believe sympathetic) 
reading of his books, in a state of uncertainty as to what he really 
means to say. I think that on some of those issues I know the truth; 
I think, moreover, that the brilliant insights of Santayana are not, 
simply consistent with, but actually depend upon, what I regard as 
true solutions of these metaphysical issues. In fairness I must 
hasten to say that at times I find in Santayana’s writings a recogni- 
tion, often implicit and occasionally explicit, of these very prin- 
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ciples. But I also seem to find—and this is the cause of my exaspera- 
tion—a virtual denial of these principles and a formulation of 
alternative principles that are incompatible with the former prin- 
ciples and are really false. These latter principles would often 
weaken or annul the force of Santayana’s distinctive treatment of 
the life of reason and the enterprise of intelligence. Perhaps I am 
at fault in taking figurative language too literally or in missing 
some of the elusive irony of Santayana’s words. But in the later 
writings I find a growing emphasis on what seem to me the un- 
sound and unfortunate metaphysical assumptions; and therefore I 
am regretfully led to believe that the seeming equivocations of the 
earlier volumes are really what the language makes them seem to be. 
So I conclude that Santayana is not clear in his attitude to what I 
call metaphysics and must meet certain metaphysical issues before 
his philosophy is at all consistent or satisfactory in its implications. | 
The sound metaphysical principles which he at times expresses I 
would call his naturalism (in the sense in which Aristotle is the great 
naturalist) ; the unsound metaphysical assumptions that creep in 
and grow increasingly obvious in successive books are a kind of 
agnosticism which, absent from Plato and Aristotle, arose in modern 
philosophy under Descartes’ influence, controls the Essay of Locke, 
and reaches a kind of culmination in Spencer. At least I shall de- 
velop the contrast between two attitudes that Santayana seems to 
me at different times to assume, even though I run the risk of 
merely showing my own inadequate reading of his books. The ques- 
tion is important, whether or not I raise it in correct fashion. 

In the first volume of The Life of Reason we find a brilliant 
introductory statement of what has always been the leading theme 
of Santayana’s thought. He there gives us a discussion of what 
has been happily called ‘‘crises in the life of reason.’’ Our human 
experience begins with a chaos of strange qualities and inexplicable 
sequences, and is almost overwhelmed by ‘‘the crushing irrationality 
of existence.’? Impulse and ideation are so lacking in correlation 
that the first is disastrously vain and the second is pathetically vision- 
ary. Then training begins under the pressure of the need of ad- 
justment to the menacing threats that crowd upon the human ani- 
mal from what lies about him; and eventually, through a discipline 
that is never wholly complete, there comes to be discerned an intelli- 
gible order. The pains and pleasures that follow upon thwarted 
and satisfied impulse compel attention to certain items of the ‘‘loose 
elements’? of experience and transform them into ‘‘things’’ or 
‘“eonceived realities’ of relatively permanent status in the environ- 
ing world. Exigencies of practice lead men to neglect ‘‘the irrele- 
vant infinity of ideas’’ and hence to distinguish between the realm 
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of nature and the sphere of the imagination. The dramatic values 
things have for human life require men to seek for control and thus 
teach them to discern causes and to discover the principles that tie 
together various things in an integrated nexus or cosmos. Thus 
the passing sensation becomes but an appearance of a reality that, 
as a term of discourse, is ‘‘a psychic complex of memories, associa- 
tions, and expectation.’’? And the increasing integration of human 
life, especially as political organization gives rise to concerted and 
comprehensive planning, produces the idea of a unified nature, from 
which are banished all those ‘‘parings of experience’’ that do not 
fit into its systematic totality. 

The wealth of detail with which Santayana develops this growth 
of reason in man’s attitude towards existence need not be reviewed 
here. But we must take note of the metaphysical principles with 
which his theme is constantly accompanied. He never lapses into 
any of ‘‘the noble ambiguities of idealism.’’ He never breaks with 
the naturalistic position according to which substance is prior to 

( life, consciousness, and reflection. He insists that common sense is 
/ right against all subjectivism in ‘‘regarding nature as the condition 
| of mind and not mind as the condition of nature.’’* He does not 
“conceive substance as artificially constructed out of experience, 
but holds an antecedently existing substance to be the source of all 
the rich complexities (including the moral and spiritual facts and 
processes of the human world) that come to pass in the course of 
history. Hence something we may call ‘‘nature’’ is the matrix of 
whatever time and change bring about in the way of composite 
bodies and their consequent functions. Nature is ‘‘a set of condi- 
tions’’ for the appearance of all sorts of happening, physical, 
mental, good and bad. He does not first denaturize nature and then 
(and as a consequence) mythologize mind. He so regards nature 
that all distinctions pertinent to existence fall within it; and he thus 
avoids the two false extremes of annulling actual differences by 
formulating some vapid monism and hypostatizing some selected 
difference into a hard and fast dualism. He cuts with true wisdom 
under the superficialities of much current popular philosophy. 
And yet I am far from satisfied with certain ways in which 
Santayana amplifies his conception of nature. At times he is thor- 
oughly Aristotelian and sound. He says explicitly that ‘‘nature 
\ is the sum total of things potentially observable, some observed ac- 

tually, others interpolated hypothetically.’ He takes the develop- 
‘ment of reason to involve the progressive discovery of reality as 
one element in the progressive discipline of the mind. To pass from 

2 Reason in Common Sense, p. 82. 


8 Ibid., p. 104. 
4 Ibid., p. 104. 
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the fleeting enjoyment of a ‘‘sensation’’ to the perception of a rela-, 
tively permanent ‘‘thing’’ is to move out of subjectivity towards | 
objectivity. Reason infers an order of nature vaster and more regu-/ 
lar than the items of immediate experience; but it does so by taking 
those items as a part of the natural order to be known. But this 
Aristotelianism of Santayana is curiously mixed up with foreign 
conceptions borrowed from Cartesian traditions of modern philoso- 
phy. According to these traditions the data of experience are not 
aspects or phases of things in the cosmic order, but items from 
another order altogether. In the earlier of Santayana’s writings 
this other order is usually conceived as a series of psychic states and 
in the later writings it is conceived to be the timeless realm of es- 
sence. But in both cases the immediate content of experience falls 
outside of the cosmic order. Thus there is ‘‘an external material 
world’’® that is hidden from direct observation. Santayana never 
becomes so romantic as to suppose that mind builds the cosmos out 
of psychic states or essences; but he treats knowledge sometimes as 
a transitive process from part to part of the cosmos and sometimes 
as a transitive leap from realm to realm. He acknowledges the, 
paradoxical character of the latter position when he ejaculates \ 
‘‘Strange that the only possible object or theme of our knowledge’ 
should be something we can not know.’’ ® 

In the former or Aristotelian position nature is the larger whole 
of which experience is a fragmentary and disordered part. In the 
latter position nature is an equivocal affair. It is not immediate 
experience; for that is lacking in stability, coherence, unity, and 
integrity. It is not the ‘‘external material world’’ which supports 
experience ; for that is something we can not know. It is a ‘‘ Platonic 


system.’? When we build up ‘‘such atomic and astronomical the- | ... 
ories as science is now familiar with,’’ we are dealing with ‘‘an ~ 


abstraction.’’*? Take as a sample of this equivocal position the fol- 
lowing passage. ‘‘When you distinguish your sensations from their 
cause and laugh at the idealist (as this kind of sceptic is called) 
who says that chairs and tables exist only in your mind, you are 
treating a figment of reason as a deeper and truer thing than the 
moments of life whose blind experience that reason has come to 
illumine.’’* Nature (for nature is the whole congeries of objects 
of which chairs and tables are homely instances) is here spoken of 
as a ‘‘figment of reason’’!! And science is then an arbitrary enter- 
prise of fabricating symbols that have pragmatic value but no onto- 
logical status. Without the dogmatic insistence upon the reality of 

5 Ibid., p. 87. Italics mine. 

6 Ibid, p. 76. 


7 Ibid., p. 122. 
8 Ibid., p. 80. 
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independent substances, this second position would easily lead into 
such romanticisms as Santayana often deprecates in French and 
German thought. Even with that dogmatic insistence the position 
makes nature into a conventional fancy that reason accepts only 
because real knowledge of ‘‘external’’ reality is impossible. 

What indeed does it mean to say that ‘‘the real sun is so far 
from being an original datum from which roundness is abstracted, 
that it is an ulterior and quite ideal construction’’?® Does it merely 
mean (what is quite true) that the real sun could not be known 
unless intelligence worked with the fragmentary data of sense? Or 
does it mean (what seems also to be said) that ‘‘real’’ objects are 
built up out of those data? Is Santayana in this passage talking 
psychology and giving us the natural history of intelligence? or 
is he talking metaphysics and distinguishing the ‘‘nature’’ we come 
to know from the external realities we at the same time fail to 
know? The latter would appear to be his momentary intent; for in 
the same chapter he writes that ‘‘to discover a physical object is to 
pack in the same part of space, and fuse in one complex body, 
primary data like coloured form and tangible surface.’’*° He 

, Speaks of an object’s qualities as ‘‘its original and component ele- 
| ments’’: indeed he speaks of the qualities discerned in sense as 
' “*themselves the true particulars.’’ Hence he is led to contradict 
| his ordinary position and to speak of ‘‘the immediate flux’’ as the 
' **substance’’ out of which we manufacture both mind and nature." 
Even in this agnosticism about external reality Santayana remains 
(a kind of naturalist; for he never forgets that some ‘‘external’’ sub- 
stance is always generating this experience of ours and giving us 
‘‘raw experience’’ as a material from which to construct what we 
will. But he is not in these passages an Aristotelian naturalist; for 
he treats the nature we know as a human fabrication that is dis- 
tinct from the nature that produces us and our deceptive fabrica- 
tions. 

The equivocation with which Santayana shifts from one to an- 
other of these two metaphysical points of view is not absent from 
any chapter of the first volume of The Life of Reason. Perhaps this 
is simply because he is here so preoccupied with the moral aspects of 
knowledge that he never meets squarely the question of the ontologi- 
cal validity of knowledge. At times he compares religious interpre- 
tations of the world (such as the Christian Epic) with scientific 
interpretations in one way and at other times in another. Religious 
interpretations he always asserts to be symbolic of the moral and 
esthetic rdles that things play in human life. Scientific interpreta- 

9 Ibid., p. 168. 


10 Ibid., p. 162. 
11 Ibid., p. 126. 
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tions he sometimes treats as the efforts to reach the literal truth about 
things, which (even where they fail of reaching that truth in any 
final and authoritative fashion) are yet headed in the right direc- 
tion and yield a degree of assured and genuine knowledge of the 
cosmos. And then again he treats them as utilitarian devises of no 
more ontological value than the moral and esthetic pictures of re- 
ligious faiths. It would be plausible to say that Santayana was 
caught in the meshes of his own brilliant analysis of the growth of 
human rationality. For in making that analysis he naturally speaks 
in psychological language: he talks of objects as ‘‘the cohesion in 
space and the recurrence in time of recognizable groups of sensa- 
tions.’’ 17, But one can not properly transfer to ontology the en- 
lightening metaphors of psychology. One can not legitimately treat 
nature as constructed in the fashion by which we reach our concepts 
of it. But unless the nature we come with the growth of reason to 
understand and to know is identical with the reality that supports 
experience, it is only a fabrication of our own minds. And in that 
case reason would be no more than conventional fancy. 

As we pass from The Life of Reason to the more recent series on 
Realms of Being the equivocations are no less frequent, but the 
emphasis is considerably changed. Whereas in The Life of Reason 
Aristotelian naturalism is the dominant attitude and agnosticism 
intrudes largely in metaphors and illustrative material, in Realms 
of Being agnosticism is boldly and explicitly proclaimed and Aris- 
totelian naturalism appears only occasionally in what seem like 
lapses where Santayana has not taken pains to maintain his agnostic 
position. Indeed the agnosticism is set forth almost as a pose which 
can not be dialectically circumvented (as indeed no philosophical 
standpoint can be overthrown when its defenders hold consistently 
to the implications of their first principles). Thus the new series 
is more enlightening as a revelation of the implications of San- 
tayana’s own intellectual development than as a resolution of the 
metaphysical difficulties of the earlier work. Santayana has turned 
from preoccupation with moral problems to a direct interest in 
epistemological theory; and in so doing the non-Aristotelian ele- 
ments in his thinking become more prominent. Yet even here equi- 
vocations keep emerging in the exposition of various points. 

One recurrent theme of Realms of Being is that ‘‘nothing given 
exists.’’ In other words the immediate data of experience are time- 
less essences rather than aspects of the enduring substances of the 
‘external world.’? Yet Santayana betrays in frequent phrases 
that he is far from accepting the implications of this major theme. 
Even in assuring us that the child’s sensuous experience is not the 


12 Ibid., pp. 82-83. 
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moon for which he cries, he offers as proof of his contention the 

child’s ‘‘fixed gaze and outstretched arm’’ which any one of us is 

evidently supposed to be able to see.** The argument is not that a 

child can not directly see objects that are visible to mature eyes. 

For the child’s ‘‘bodily attitude’’ not only ‘‘identifies the object 

in the discourse of an observer,’’ but also ‘‘identifies the object for 

him, in his own subsequent discourse.’’** The argument is that 
substances are not directly perceived; but the argument proceeds | 

2 | to appeal to substances that are directly perceived. Surely there is : 

’ |equivoeation here. Similarly when Santayana assures us that ‘‘the 
only facts observable by the psychologist are physical facts,’’* or 
when he finds it significant to remark that ‘‘what I tuck under my 
pillow at night, I find there in the morning,’’?* he is giving him- 

\ {| self away. Such assertions are hardly compatible with the agnostic 
V yensionetan that ‘‘nothing given exists’’ and that belief in sub- 

/stances is due wholly to ‘‘shocks’’ that interrupt our intuition of 
timeless essences. 

The fact of the matter, at least as repeated readings of San- 
tayana’s books make it appear to me, is that in turning to theories 
of knowledge and ontology Santayana remains essentially a moral- 
ist. He would reconcile us to accepting the universe with humility 
and patience and would encourage us to live bravely and spirit- 
ually. He says of himself: ‘‘I myself have no passionate attach- 
ment to existence, and value this world for the intuitions it can 
suggest, rather than for the wilderness of facts that compose it.’’ 2” 
And as for himself, so (in spite of his genuine tolerance and ap- 

fits ai of alternative ways of life) he would have it for others. 
I 








t is difficult not to guess that the strange dictum that ‘‘nothing 
given exists’’ is an epistemological tour de force to turn our thoughts 
from substances that change to meanings that are eternal. 

But whether such reflections are just or not, the equivocations 
remain. And another instance of them is to be found in his treat- 
ment of the principle that ‘‘existence is irrational.’’ He uses this 
dictum at times, with entire wisdom, to warn us that existence is 
not usually moulded according to the heart’s desire or the ideal- 
ist’s dream. ‘‘Existence,’’ he says, ‘‘is accordingly not only doubt- 
ful to the sceptic, but odious to the logician.’’7* We not only may, 
but must, doubt with empirical modesty concerning existences that 
lie beyond experience. And when we come through experience to 

18 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 172. 

14 Tbid., pp. 173, 174. Italics in the text. 

15 Ibid., p. 257. 

16 Tbid., p. 236. 


17 Ibid., p. 171. 
18 Ibid., p. 48. 
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the know some few existences, we should not try to account for them 
; is as if there were a reason for their being at all or being in particu- 
ta lar what they actually are. We must accept them; and only after 
yes, accepting them may we make them the basis of our inferences and 
ject the test of our beliefs. Hence it is correct to say that ‘‘if there is \ 
for any existence at all, presence to consciousness is neither necessary | 
hat nor sufficient to render it an existence.’’?® But it does not follow ’ 
eds E that existence in some of its phases may not be directly presented 
e is i at times and under certain conditions to a consciousness that may 
‘the observe it. Perhaps we come here to an ultimate matter of fact 
5 or i that can not be argued but can only be asserted in accord with 
my F what we find experience to be. Only I find that much that is given 
\im- does exist and must reject Santayana’s dictum that ‘‘nothing given 
stic j exists.’’ And I make the charge that Santayana is guilty of equiv- 
sub- : ocation because I detect him taking for granted at times the same 
1 of | Aristotelian naturalism I profess and he at other times explicitly 
i denies. I would agree with him that ‘‘the only critical funetion) 
Jan- of transcendentalism is to drive empiricism home.’’*° But tran 
ries scendentalism performs this function, it seems to me, by forcing us 
yral- i to note carefully what existences are given and what are not, rather 
lity | than by enabling us to assert that nothing given exists. Indeed 
irit- unless some existences were given, transcendentalism would be 
ach- legitimate and inevitable; and in at least a large part of his writ- 
can ings, earlier and later, Santayana himself is unwilling to grant any 
"alia such thing. One may well enjoy the playful mood in which in the 
_ap- first few chapters of Scepticism and Animal Faith Santayana shows 
hers. i how impossible it would be to refute the consistent advocate of 
hing ‘‘solipsism of the present moment’’;*4 but unless Santayana broke 
gehts with his own agnosticism at times, he would himself be unable to 
know so clearly that existence is foreign to many human hopes and 
Lions dreams and relentless in its inevitable course. 
reat- i In some of his detached essays Santayana reveals significantly 
this : his intellectual kinship with certain historic figures. For example 
ce is ' in his Herbert Spencer Lecture on The Unknowable Santayana 
deal- ; pays generous tribute to Spencer for insisting on the reality of an 
oubt- ‘ external substance that is the source of life and mind. He doubts 
may, a bit whether the term ‘‘Unknowable’’ is a suitable word by which 
that to designate this substance. For we know that it exists: we know 
ce to 3 it operates in infinite modes and produces in us the phenomena we 


eall ‘‘appearances.’’ Yet Spencer was, he tells us, on the right 
track. For he recognized that appearances are only ‘‘secondary 


19 Ibid., p. 45. 
20 Ibid., p. 4. 
21 Ibid., p. 17. 
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facts and not, as is often alleged, the fundamental or only realities.’’2? 
Appearances are, no more than the names we apply to objects, any 
real part of them. Substance works by ‘‘secret operation’’ and 
never reveals its inner nature. If our ideas are more than sym- 
bolical of the effects things produce in us and the expectations we 
may rightly entertain of their future actions on or in us, that is 
merely a happy chance and can hardly be distinguished as such 
when it may occur. Experience may explore the world adven- 
turously and science may describe it with precision; but ‘‘after you 
have wandered up and down it for years, and have gathered all you 
could of its ways by report, this same world, because it exists sub- 
stantially and is not invented, remains a foreign thing and a marvel 
to the spirit.’’ ** 

Santayana ought indeed to be more generous to the memory of 
Herbert Spencer than most of Spencer’s critics have been. For he 
shares with Spencer the fault that those critics have pointed out 
with wearisome repetition. As in Spencer, so in Santayana, the 
‘‘nature’’ that the physical or existential sciences claim to know is 
not the underlying substantial world that brings all things to pass 
in its countless changes, nor is it the confused mass of isolated sense- 
data that are said to be the ‘‘raw material’’ for knowledge. It is 
neither flesh, fish, nor fowl, nor good red herring. The sciences 
thus are ‘‘about’’ nothing that is real at all except in so far as we 
pretend to forget that we are feigning. When we do so forget, we 
identify nature with the ultimate substance of the world outside ex- 
perience, and our grandiloquent generalizations then gain dignity 
and power. Spencer chose to forget most of the time; and so his 
generalizations are uttered with pompous eloquence. Santayana 
forgets but seldom; and so his generalizations are tentative and his 
conclusions ironic. 

The more obvious kinship of Santayana, however, is not with 
Spencer, but with Locke. The kinship is not a moral one. For 
when Locke came to realize that his theory of ideas was making it 
logically impossible for him to know real substances (other than 
the self by intuition and God by demonstration), he exhibited a 
genuine ontological distress; and when Santayana displays the ag- 
nostic implications of his theory, he indulges in a whimsical es- 
thetic playfulness. But a kinship of metaphysical standpoints is 
clearly discernible. In the Herbert Spencer Lecture Santayana 

;is almost quoting Locke when he writes that the ‘‘intrinsic char- 
| acter of things,’’ though undiscovered or inexpressible by us, would 
‘ yet be disclosed at any moment ‘‘if a new observer turned up with 


22 The Unknowable, p. 6. 
28 Tbid., p. 29. 
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the requisite organs, and a more sympathetic imagination.’’ ** 
Neither Locke nor Santayana pauses to explain why other sorts of 
organs would be more ontologically satisfactory than the ones we 
happen to possess. Both seem to be trying to defend the empir- 
ical appeal to sense as a corrective of the vagaries of fancy at the 
same time that they disparage the findings of sense for metaphys- 
ics. In any case they are akin in that they both hold to empiricism 
while they mutilate the sound grounds on which empiricism must 
rest. 

Santayana’s kinship with Locke has just been corroborated in 
his delightful tercentenary lecture on Locke and other essays that 
have appeared in his little book on Some Turns of Thought in 
Modern Philosophy. No animal, writes Santayana, can be ‘‘aware \ 
of what goes on beyond him, except as it affects his own life.’’ * 
As in Locke experience was both a basis for all knowledge and a™ 
screen which cuts us off from the real world, so is it with Santayana. 
‘**Science,’’ Santayana acknowledges, ‘‘when it is more than the 
gossip of adventure or of experiment, yields practical assurances 
couched in symbolic terms, but no ultimate insight.’’**° We may 
even have alternative sciences of existence as of geometry; and 
we may choose between these alternative systems on grounds of 
convenience or convention. Science is ‘‘a human language’”’ of sym- 
bolic character ; and if we would deal with existence itself, we must 
resort to faith. Of course, Santayana continues, ‘‘the appearance 
of things is always, in some measure, a true index to their reality’’; 
for it is possible for us ‘‘to discount appearance and to correct 
illusions,’’ so that external fact may indeed ‘‘come within the range 
of consciousness, not indeed by being contained there, but by being 
aimed at.’’*7. That is, we can not know all things, but only those 
that concern our station; and though we can not plumb the depths 
of existence, we may know enough to live well and to save our souls. 
(Of course the kinship evaporates and gives place to sharp antago- 
nism as soon as we ask Locke and Santayana what our souls are 
and in what our salvation consists!) 

The difficulties that exasperate me appear once more in San- 
tayana’s fascinating book, Dialogues in Limbo, though they here 
have a new context and perhaps a slightly new form. Santayana 
proclaims himself a follower of Democritus ‘‘in respect to the sub- 
stanee and origin of things.’’** He had already said that ‘‘in 
natural philosophy I am a decided materialist—apparently the 

24 Ibid., p. 16. 
25 Some Turns of Thought in Modern Philosophy, p. 9. 
26 Tbid., p. 79. 


27 Ibid., p. 37. 
28 Dialogues in Limbo, p. 29. 
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only one living’’;?® and he here reveals the basis of his material- 
ism in the atomism of Democritus. In the very spirit that gave 
birth to the Epicurean philosophy Santayana deals with human life 
as a form of madness. For life tends to be too much in a hurry 
with its passionate cravings to note ‘‘the distinction between things 
as they exist in nature, and things as they appear to opinion.’’ *° 
The being of things ‘‘is indomitable substance and motion and ac- 
tion, and to add thought, impalpable and ghostly, is to add mad- 
ness.’’ °. The illusion to which life leads is not inevitably an evil: 
indeed it may be a great and glorious good, since it makes possible 
love and beauty and religion. It only becomes an evil when we 
take our religion for science, our art for nature, and our love as 
the sure and certain goal of the cosmos. Victory over the cosmos 
is possible even to men in their madness, provided that they know 
how to be mad with discipline and to laugh at their own limitations. 
At least this seems to me to be the central teaching of this wise and 
penetrating series of dialogues. 

But the exasperating difficulties come to the fore as soon as I 
begin to analyze the notion of madness. What, I am prompted 
to inquire, is the antithesis to madness? Good and bad, right and 
wrong, beautiful and ugly, long and short,—these are obvious antith- 
eses. The antithesis to madness is not easy to specify. Indeed 
I suspect that Santayana was again too preoccupied with moral 
problems to pose this question to himself. And as I have read the 
dialogues in repeated efforts to settle this question (which may of 
course only prove my own madness), I find an alternation between 
two incompatible answers. Sometimes the antithesis to madness 
is reason; sometimes it is death. 

Madness gives place to reason, the dialogues seem to say, when 
with Democritus we learn to enjoy legitimate illusions without at- 
tributing them to the nature of things. Dionysius was really mad; 
for when he listened to Democritus invent a liturgy for a newly 
invented religion, he would at once ‘‘account it veritably an an- 
cient mystery.’’** But Alcibiades was a convert to reason when 
he exclaimed: ‘‘I like a youngster who falls in love or makes verses 
because he can’t help it’’!** To recognize the inevitable madness 
of living is to rise in reason above the deception, and hence to grow 
in character above the degradation, that make madness a tragedy. 
If it is natural for animals to be mad, it is the moral privilege of 
men to be reasonable. Reason recognizes all substance to be ulti- 

29 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. vii. 

30 Dialogues in Limbo, p. 37. 

81 Ibid., p. 41. 


32 Ibid., p. 65. 
83 Ibid., p. 82. 
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mately material and finds this substance the source of life and 
madness; and in the training that this rational insight produces, 
philosophy may escape from superstition and men may become sane. 

But again, as soon as Santayana goes beyond morals to theory ) 
of knowledge and ontology, equivocation appears. It would seem | 
that there is no cure for madness except death. ‘‘Life is at once 
the quintessence and the sum of madness.’’ ** ‘‘Images in sense,’’ | 
just as much as ‘‘love in youth, and religion among nations,’’ are 
a form. of madness; * and ‘‘to add thought’’ to the other motions 
of substance ‘‘is to add madness.’’ ** There is here no choice open 
to men except to indulge in some fantastic and eccentric madness 
and to discipline themselves in accord with ‘‘normal madness.’’ 
Sense and thinking are surely the only tools whereby men can hope 
to surmount the conditions that make for madness; and with the 
condemnation of these tools, men are doomed to madness as long 
as they continue to live. To outgrow the petulant folly of rebellion 
against the inevitable limitation of human nature, to conform with 
moderation to the institutions of the society to which one belongs, 
to take all one’s opinions as subjective preferences,—to do all this 
may be wisdom, and to sulk irresponsibly may be folly. But it is 
not to escape from subjectivity to objectivity: it is not to rise above 
madness altogether. 

Santayana seems to me to be undecided as to which of these 
theories of madness he would espouse as his own. He wishes to 
maintain his materialistic faith; he also adopts an epistemological 
point of view which condemns his materialistic opinions as mad 
along with all other and alternative opinions. Sometimes he treats 
illusions of sense as subject to correction by more and different 
sense-experiences. For example: ‘‘To the innocent eye the six stout 
spokes of a chariot-wheel revolving rapidly are merged and blurred 
in one whirling disc; but the philosopher, though no less subject 
than other men to this illusion, on seeing the dise will remember 
the spokes, and in all his fevers and griefs will be mindful of the 
atoms; his forced illusions will not deceive him altogether, since he 
knows their cause.’’*7 But again he generalizes more sweepingly 
and concludes that all our sense-experiences are as illusive as the 
vision of the blurred spokes; he denies the possibility of getting 
from the madness of sense to any foothold in existence that does not 
involve an inevitable subjectivity of all life. And thereby he under- 
mines the intellectual basis of his own confidence in the being of 
material substance and reduces his own materialism to the same 

84 Ibid, p. 37. 

35 Tbid., p. 46. 


36 Ibid., p. 41. 
87 Ibid., p. 46. 
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unjustifiable dogmatism as the assertions of the idealists and tran- 
scendentalists he denounces and dislikes. 

In commenting some years ago on Royce, Santayana wrote (and 
with perfect justice) : ‘‘He has not seen his way to any one of the 
various possibilities about the nature of things, but has remained 
entangled, sincerely, nobly, and pathetically, in contrary traditions 
stronger than himself.’’ Something of the same criticism might 
well be passed on Santayana himself. He is naturalistic in his 
major persuasions and agnostic in his exclusion of the data of ex- 
perience from a status in the real or ‘‘external’’ world. These two 
traditions he does not bring into peace with each other. Hence the 
constant equivocations that I have seemed to find in the pages of 
his books. He enjoins on us the life of reason; but he makes rea- 
son unable to ascertain the nature of the world in which that life 
must inevitably occur. He insists that matter is the matrix of life 
and mind; but he allows life no direct contact with matter except 
in the reception of various ‘‘shocks’’ and denies to mind the data 
by which to know that these ‘‘shocks’’ come from matter. He pro- 
claims with firmness that mind arises within nature; but he treats 
mind as an ontological orphan doomed merely to intuit essences and 
to guess, without evidence, of existence. Of course he does not do 
all this constantly ; for he is so realistic as often to forget his own 
sophisticated agnosticism and then to deal empirically with the 
substances that are the environment of life and the normal subject- 
matter of much of our human thinking. His own sanity is proof 
that madness is not as universal as he feigns to believe. His own 
philosophy reveals that much existence has come directly within 
the range of his experience. His proneness to irony makes me 
wonder how seriously he means to maintain that nothing given 
exists. 


Sterting P. LAMPRECHT. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 





REPORT OF THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION ? 


HICAGO insists that there has been a century of progress, if 
only in the making of Chicagos; and it may have been ex- 
pected that the members of the three divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association would gather there to celebrate a century 
of progress in philosophy. If so, Chicago must have been disap- 
pointed. There was not a word about progress in the titles of the 
1 General meeting for the reception of the fourth series of the Paul Carus 


Foundation Lectures, held in connection with the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Western Division, September 6-9, 1933, at the University of Chicago. 
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twenty-three papers and addresses which formed the program. 
Neither did their contents constitute, in any large number of in- 
stanees, the sort of report of recent work completed which is cus- 
tomary at the meetings of many other professional organizations. 
Of course the leisurely pace of philosophical discussion is partly 
responsible. But, like the Senate of the United States, the Western 
Division is still hospitable to more discursive utterances than the 
Eastern Division tolerates. Instead of compact two-thousand-word 
reports designed to give notice of work done, or to arouse debate 
upon a limited issue, there were a good many thirty-minute papers 
on three-hour subjects, most of which sounded as if they had been 
written to reach the eye through the medium of the printed page, 
rather than the ear of the hearer. There was also a marked tendency 
in some instances to begin the paper at a much lower level of pre- 
supposition than the audience warranted. This made for a certain 
conventionality in the run of the daily proceedings, although the ex- 
treme heat which prevailed throughout the meetings may have 
created that illusion. With the permission of the editors, at any 
rate, this report will abandon the usual attempt to catalogue the 
contents of all the papers read; but not because of any failure to 
attend all the sessions, or because of the lack of mimeographed ab- 
stracts, or even because of the inaudibility of some of the speakers. 

The reputation for excellence which the Carus Lectures have ac- 
quired, and the title chosen by Professor Montague for the first of 
the fourth series, ‘‘Philosophy as Vision,’’ brought his audience to- 
gether in a mood of high expectation. They were not one whit dis- 
appointed. The lecturer’s eloquent, genial, and persuasive plea for 
the abandonment by philosophers of the domain of actuality and 
proof for that of possibility and imagination was admirably suited 
to an Association gathering. Since it is already available in print, 
even before its appearance in book form, the reader is strongly urged 
not to accept this tabloid version of it, but to consult the complete 
text.1_ There he will find the frank address of a leader to an army 
whose morale has been shattered by a long series of defeats, or per- 
haps better, to a disorganized group of individuals who are dazed 
by a succession of routs. ‘‘Disillusionment and a mood of defeatism 
is making itself felt throughout our entire guild. How can we go 
on with speculative theories about the constitution of reality when 
the winds of scientific knowledge in physics, chemistry, biology, and 
psychology are sweeping around us and covering the once fertile 
fields of fancy with the arid sands of fact?’’ It may be that Comte 
was right, that ‘‘metaphysical conceptions are quite as useless and 
far less exciting than the gods and ghosts of our fathers.”’ 


1The International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLIV, pp. 1-22 (October, 
1933). 
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None of the plans so far advanced to extricate philosophy from 
its back-to-the-wall position will do. It is futile to substitute the 
history of philosophy for the subject itself, and thus ‘‘preserve our 
lives by feeding like cannibal ghouls upon our glorious dead.’’ A 
wholesale retreat from the field of nature to that of human nature 
would afford but a temporary respite, until the social scientists 
‘‘become regular scientists,’’ perhaps in another generation or so. 
The fashionable strategy of the Cambridge (England) School, which 
would restrict philosophy to ‘‘a determinedly rigorous analysis of 
experience and its categories,’’ leads to a field of refuge that is 
‘‘very narrow and pretty dry,’’ and one which is likely before long 
to be preémpted by the new metaphysical grammarians in the name 
of mathematical logic. ‘‘In short, as philosophers we appear to be 
doomed. Province after province of our once mighty empire is 
being invaded. Natural scientists and social scientists, historians, 
grammarians, and mathematicians hem us in and perform our one- 
time business better than we can ourselves perform it. Where can 
we go and what can we do?’’ 

In answer to his own query, Professor Montague agreed with his 
colleague Professor Dewey that the first step must be the recogni- 
tion that the quest for certainty is ‘‘the real source of all our 
trouble.’’ Renounce all claims to knowledge of the which, all traffic 
with proofs about matters of fact; and turn to knowledge of the 
what, the envisagement of ‘‘those possibilities which are severely 
pertinent to the truths already discovered and to the truths that are 
still to come.’’ Leave to science the quest for certainty; and let 
philosophy spy out probabilities and significant possibilities in all 
the far-flung areas of the realm of Being that lie beyond mere ex- 
istence. Thus to treat philosophy as an enterprise of imaginative 
vision rather than of rational demonstration is, the lecturer also 
hinted, to come closest to ‘‘the ways of primordial Being’’ itself, 
and to partake in the activity of what may be called the World- 
Imagination. 

Now the force of this plea for the curbing of the ancient philoso- 
phical lust for rational proof in metaphysics is undeniably great; 
and Professor Montague’s conception of the philosopher of the 
future as a disciplined visionary is very far from paltry or trivial, 
as some might hold. But it is a self-denying ordinance nevertheless, 
and as such it is likely to be most effective as a criticism of past 
errors. After all, there is an occasional Professor Whitehead in 
philosophy, whose cosmological speculations can hardly be dis- 
missed as better done by scientists, or classified as pure works of 
the imagination. One may be as hard on past failures as one pleases, 
but it is hazardous, to say the least, to attempt to cireumscribe in 
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advance the protean manifestations of the urge to philosophize. It 
may be doubted whether doctrines of renunciation have ever brought 
about any appreciable calling-off of the dogs of proof in Western 
philosophy. They are far more likely to be misinterpreted by neo- 
phytes to mean that philosophers do not need to bother to master 
this or that field of inquiry. It would be a tragic distortion of Pro- 
fessor Montague’s plea for vision if it were taken to mean that 
philosophers may henceforth dispense with a thorough grounding 
in the sciences. 

The second and third lectures made a beginning in the task of 
summoning supporting evidence from the history of philosophy; 
and might have had as their common text a statement in the first 
lecture: ‘‘Great in vision, poor in proof, philosophy at its highest 
has ever been.’’ To the extent that they rehearsed the familiar doc- 
trines of the earlier Greeks, they naturally lacked some of the stir- 
ring appeal of the opening address; but to the non-professional mem- 
bers of the audience they furnished a masterly survey of two of the 
schools of ancient thought, and no one could fail to find delight in 
the felicity of the phrasing and the subtlety of the interpretations. 
Turning in his last lecture to ‘‘Plato and the Vision of Eternal 
Things,’’ Professor Montague remarked in passing that the many- 
sided Athenian appeared to some of our contemporaries as a sort 
of combination of Walter Pater and Walter Lippmann. After ex- 
pounding afresh the doctrine of the Ideas, with its vexing uncer- 
tainty about the relation of the ‘‘ mortal adjectives’’ to the ‘‘ heavenly 
substantives,’’ the lecturer concluded that despite the efforts of 
Aristotle, some meaning still needs to be given to ‘‘participation.’’ 
Rather than bring the forms down into the world of existence, he 
preferred to invert the Aristotelian solution, and to advance as his 
own cure for the dualism a doctrine of three world-milieus—Space, 
Time, and Form, all of the nature of vacuums which may be filled 
by existing things, and together forming perhaps a single Space- 
Time-Form continuum. In a provocative section entitled ‘‘The 
City in the Sky,’’ the lecturer went on to discuss ‘‘the social uses 
of eternal things’’ as tools of revolution, as set forth in the ever- 
timely pages of the Republic; and pointed to some striking resem- 
blanees between Plato’s ideal sophocracy and the present Russian 
oligarchy. These two visions, the metaphysical and the social, cul- 
minate with Plato in a third, the religious conviction that the claims 
of the ideal ought to hold, quite apart from dubious proofs from the 
realm of mortal existence. Professor Montague’s guarded but elo- 
quent conclusion that this insight constituted ‘‘the single ending 
of the quest for certainty at its goal’? was more moving than con- 
vineing in the light of his own earlier warnings. 
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The Greeks continued to have their innings in the presidential 
address delivered by Professor M. T. McClure of the University of 
Illinois. Emphasizing the unity and continuity of Greek thought 
in contrast to modern dualisms, his scholarly exposition of ‘‘The 
Greek Conception of Nature’’ was thickly studded with illustrative 
texts. Nature to the Greeks was life, creative power, soul, and divin- 
ity all in one. Aristotle’s psychology was what we should call ‘‘be- 
havioristic,’’ with no non-natural outside will. Voluntas is a Roman 
notion, not a Greek one; perhaps dualism may have entered philoso- 
phy through the Roman-Christian psychology of will. In any event, 
‘‘modern thought has departed widely from the Aristotelian con- 
ception of the essential unity of man and nature. . . . Following 
Descartes we have given the physicist the exclusive right to define 
nature, leaving the psychologist and the logician to deal with what 
the physicist rejected. When this dualism has been rigidly applied, 
physics has become a skeleton, psychology the miracle of immaculate 
conception, and symbolic logic a mere menu card. And we say that 
Aristotle ruined science. Is it not rather that science ruined the 
great vision of Aristotle?’’ 

At the first of two round tables devoted to a single paper, Pro- 
fessor Lossky of the Russian University in Prague, formerly of the 
University of Petrograd, expounded briefly the views of a number 
of Russian religious philosophers who have sought to exalt the con- 
crete individual person above all abstract idea-systems. According 
to this essentially theological position, individual beings or sub- 
stantival agents are held to determine the types of existence; but 
as Professor Montague pointed out, it is difficult at one and the same 
time to give such agents sufficient aloofness together with any very 
specific characters. The second round table afforded a hearing to a 
representative of the Viennese Circle of the New Positivism, Pro- 
fessor Herbert Feigl, now of the State University of Iowa, who of- 
fered an integrated version of the teachings of Carnap, Schlick, and 
Wittgenstein concerning the ‘‘dreaded Cartesian tangle’’ known as 
the psycho-physical problem, in what they regard as the only per- 
missible form, a ‘‘mere analysis of meanings.’’ This was preceded 
by a comprehensive exposition of the New Positivist distinctions 
between the various sorts of meanings. The solution of the prob- 
lem Professor Feigl christened the ‘‘double-language view,’’ in 
which the mental and physical are regarded as two universes of 
discourse, each possessing a different language into which every fact 
may be translated. Yet the two syntaxes differ, in spite of com- 
plete mutual translatability. It is the confusion of these languages 
which gives rise to Scheinprobleme. The view has obvious affinities 
with Critical Realism and C. 8. Peirce, and lacks a good deal of the 
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novelty that seemed to be attributed to it. Like all analyses which re- 
frain from attempting to draw conclusions about the structure of 
reality, it leaves room for such suspicions as that expressed by Pro- 
fessor Weiss, namely, that the necessity for two languages rather 
points to the existence of two distinct spheres to which they sev- 
erally apply. Earlier in the program, Professor Weiss had launched 
an attack upon the New Positivist position in his paper on ‘‘ Meta- 
physics: The Domain of Ignorance,’’ in which he argued for the 
recognition of the dependence of epistemology upon ontology. 
‘That of which we are ignorant is needed for that which we know.’’ 
We know that we are ignorant, but that knowledge is not, as Pro- 
fessor Feig] held, empirical. 

Besides the Greeks and the Logical Positivists, the Pragmatists 
enjoyed moments in the center of the stage. Upon them two rather 
abortive assaults were launched, one by Professor Roelofs and one by 
Professor Baum. But these came after Professor Morris’s able paper 
on ‘‘Pragmatism and Metaphysics,’’ in which he strove to demon- 
strate that an empirical metaphysics was no contradiction in terms, 
and that the positivistic and realistic strains in pragmatism were 
compatible. Emphasis was laid upon Mead’s doctrines of experience 
as social, of the importance of ‘‘réle-taking,’’ and of metaphysical 
thinking as the most generalized form of réle-taking. The positivist 
denounces this latter speculative boldness as merely imaginative; 
while his own position is so cautious that it is sterile. Pragmatism 
profits by sceptical caution and yet remains metaphysically daring. 

It may have been the fault of the thirteen-or-more pragmatisms, 
but few of the pragmatists present were able to recognize themselves 
as portrayed by either Professor Roelofs or Professor Baum. The 
latter announced in literalistic fashion the discovery of five abso- 
lutes in pragmatic ethics; while the former sought to convict Pro- 
fessor Dewey of having used a definition of feeling which, when its 
subject-term had been decapitated in a questionnaire, no one empiri- 
eally recognized as such. Both papers had a point as against the 
straw defenses which they set up in order to annihilate; but in 
neither case was the damage proportional to the noise of the bom- 
bardment. At the round table on ethics, conducted by Professor 
T. V. Smith, Professor Chandler of Ohio State called for a greater 
degree of sophistication than may be found in the classical moral- 
ists. ‘‘Ethics must outdo the sophisticates at their own game and 
find criteria of policy sufficiently rational and flexible to fit radi- 
cally changing circumstances and sufficiently broad to transcend 
temperamental and class divisions.’’ So completely were the wit 
and charm of Professor Chandler’s paper in tune with his subject, 
that his hearers were prone to overlook the fact that he provided 
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no brakes to prevent sophistication from slipping into the extreme 
scepticism which he, along with extreme naiveté, deplored. 

To characterize the dozen or so remaining papers as for the most 
part specialized treatments of a miscellany of subjects, the great 
majority of which were well-worth hearing and aroused in some in- 
stances vigorous debate, is less of an injustice than to devote a sen- 
tence or two to each. On the whole the visitor to school-starved 
Chicago could not help being struck by the remoteness of most of 
the papers and discussions from the pressing concerns of American 
life. On the other hand, no one who listened to the earnest wrestlings 
of Professor Howard O. Eaton with the problem of ‘‘The Social 
Ethical Implications of Confidence’’ could fail to be impressed both 
by his sincerity and the extreme difficulty of bringing philosophic 
wisdom to bear upon a contemporary social issue. Confidence seemed 
to many of his hearers a matter of social psychology rather than of 
ethics, at least until they were told in what they were to be asked 
to confide. 

Too much can not be said in praise of the arrangements made by 
the officers of the Western Division and the members of the depart- 
ment at the University of Chicago for the comfort and convenience 
of their guests. They were fortunate in having at their disposal the 
sumptuous physical equipment of the new International House at 
the University, where all the activities of the four days were con- 
centrated under one roof. The ease with which everything was ac- 
complished almost completely concealed the large amount of effort 
which must have gone into the work of organization. The generosity 
of the members of the Western Division in affording a hearing, both 
on the program and in the discussions, to so many members of the 
other divisions should be gratefully remembered. One Easterner, 
at least, can only regret that more voices were not raised to express 
the philosophical convictions indigenous to the West, and fewer to 
echo those of Europe and the Atlantic seaboard. 


Haroutp A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American Philosophy. 
G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. Century Philosophy Series. New York 
and London: The Century Co. 1933. Pp. xiii + 547. 


This book has a two-fold aim: first, to outline the more important 
statements of idealism made in America and Great Britain during 
the past eighty years; second, to classify the arguments in these 
statements and to sift through them in order to determine their as- 
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sumptions, difficulties, and worth. Cunningham is convinced that 
an irrefrangiple truth is contained in one type of idealistic argu- 
ment, the argument a contingentia mundi. But the attempt to de- 
velop the truth in this argument into a constructive solution of 
philosophical problems is not undertaken in the present volume. 
This book is a prolegomenon to such an undertaking, a clearing of 
the ground (p. x). 

The bock, accordingly, has two parts. Part I (pp. 17-337) is ex- 
pository. An introduction (pp. 3-17), treating briefly of Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Reid, and Hamilton, prepares the way for an out- 
line of the views of J. F. Ferrier. After Ferrier, the positions of 
Green, Grote, Bradley, Bosanquet, Pringle-Pattison, Ward, McTag- 
gart, Haldane, Royce, Creighton, Howison, and Bowne are ex- 
pounded in order. The exposition proceeds by quotation from and 
paraphrase of the writings of the idealist whose views are being 
presented. The result is a series of very authentic summaries which 
often read like abridged statements by the idealists themselves. No 
doubt, special students of these men (of Bradley, or of Royce, say) 
will carp over certain omissions, inclusions, or emphases in Cun- 
ningham’s presentations. It seems to me, however, that Cunning- 
ham’s exposition as a whole, which is written with great simplicity 
and lucidity, is a very fine and a very successful piece of historical 
reporting. No living idealist is presented, but the line had to be 
drawn somewhere (p. viii). 

Part II (pp. 337-547) is critical. The first chapter of this part 
outlines the types of idealistic argument and the underlying issues. 
It defines idealism itself as ‘‘that philosophical doctrine which 
undertakes to show that, in order to think matter or the spatio- 
temporal order of events in its ultimate nature, we are logically com- 
pelled to think mind or spirit along with it as in some sense founda- 
tional to it’’ (p. 339). The types of idealistic argument are said 
to be three: the epistemological argument, the ontological argument, 
and the argument a contingentia mundi. The underlying issues are 
four: the problem of continuity in nature, the problem of the in- 
telligibility of nature, the problem of individuality, and the prob- 
lem of the intelligibility of the Absolute (pp. 344-345). Since these 
issues are understood as underlying the differences between the 
various idealists and are treated by Cunningham in the light of 
the family quarrels they have provoked among the brethren, not 
as affecting the general validity of idealism itself, I will not enter 
into Cunningham’s discussion of them, but merely mention that in 
the final chapter of Part II Cunningham makes a reasonable but 
somewhat indecisive attempt to straighten accounts and iron out 
differences. 
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The idealistic argument, then, is three arguments: the epistemo- 
logical, the ontological, and the argument a contingentia mundi. 
The epistemological argument seeks to show that ‘‘the ultimate 
implication of the fact of knowledge is a sentient world’’ (p. 339). 
It proceeds ‘‘through the supposed logical impossibility of the 
world’s existing out of relation to a conceiving mind, or of not being 
thought’’ (p. 339). This type of argument is advocated chiefly by 
Ferrier, Green, Ward, Howison, and Bowne. The outcome of the 
argument, according to Cunningham, is solipsism. The basic defect 
of the argument is its denial of transcendence in the object of 
knowledge: ‘‘this transcendence must be denied, or at least over- 
looked, if one is to hold in dead earnest that the thesis, ‘to be is to 
be known,’ can be logically founded on the cognitive situation’’ 
(p. 352). But the denial of transcendence together with this thesis 
means that an object can be nothing except for the subject whose 
knowing of it has proved that it must be known (p. 352). And 
this is solipsism, and solipsism is indefensible if only because it 
makes impossible and inexplicable the fact of the development and 
corrigibility of knowledge itself (p. 377). 

The ontological argument, which is MecTaggart’s, endeavors 
to start from indisputable certainty and to proceed a priori through 
indisputable steps to the general idealistic conclusion that nothing 
exists but spirit. It undertakes to establish idealism by a chain of 
strictly deductive proof hanging from necessary propositions (p. 
340). This argument, Cunningham finds, also breaks down. Mc- 
Taggart’s main theses are four: every substance must have a suffi- 
cient description, every substance is infinitely divisible into sub- 
stances, the principle of determining correspondence must obtain 
within substance, and spirit is the only known substance within 
which this principle obtains (p 460). In an extremely excellent 
critical analysis of the proofs of these theses, Cunningham en- 
deavors to show that no one of the theses is established with indis- 
putable certainty, indeed that no one of them except the first (and 
this with qualification) may be said to be established at all (pp. 
460-501). Cunningham praises the great clarity, the suggestive- 
ness of detail, and the analytic acumen in McTaggart’s writings, but 
his opinion of MeTaggart’s a priori method is similar to this opinion 
of MeTaggart’s proofs: ‘‘ His general method seems to me impossible 
of application, even at his own hands. His analyses appear to be 
carried forward, where they are consistently developed, largely 
through more or less arbitrary definitions; and the primary reason 
why these definitions are not wholly arbitrary is that, in violation 
of his avowed method of procedure, he from time to time (not merely 
in the two instances which he acknowledges) appeals to empirical 
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considerations as the basis of his formulation of them. His failure 
to recognize this appeal is responsible for his assumption that the 
method possesses a character of apriority and ‘necessity’ which in 
fact it does not possess. Furthermore, the argument clearly breaks 
down at crucial points, unless the ‘ontological’ method is explicitly 
disavowed”’ (p. 500). 

The argument a contingentia mundi, advanced by Grote, Creigh- 
ton, Bradley, Bosanquet, Royce, Pringle-Pattison, Haldane, is, in 
Cunningham’s opinion, the best of the three arguments. This argu- 
ment, which is based on transcendence in the object of knowledge, 
is the ‘‘inference from the imperfection of data and premisses’’ 
(p. 339). The common emphasis of its advocates is ‘‘upon the 
self-transcendence of experience and knowledge. More fully ex- 
pressed, it is upon the doctrine that experience in all of its forms 
is in contact with an order which reaches beyond, that this contact 
is of such a nature as to imply something about both experience 
itself and the surrounding order, and that a reading of this impli- 
cative attachment may give us an answer to the problem of reality’’ 
(p. 381). The developments of this argument by Bradley, Bosan- 
quet, and Royce, are singled out for separate analysis because in 
their formulations the argument ‘‘has received its classic statement’’ 
(p. 381). 

To summarize the results: critical analysis of Bradley’s formu- 
lation forces us to grant that reality is in some sense ‘‘given’’ in 
immediate experience; that, consequently, reality is that which satis- 
fies the demands of that experience as elaborated through relational 
experience; and that reality is therefore coherent and systematic. 
On the other hand, it does not force us to allow that the characters 
of sentience (‘‘or mind’’ p. 382), supra-relational structure, and 
“‘‘substantial’’ wholeness are features of reality, and these may be 
set aside as not proved (p. 407). Analysis of Bosanquet’s formula- 
tion adds nothing to this result, so far as fundamentals go (pp. 
409-410). Yet certain emphases require comment. Bosanquet’s in- 
terpretation of intelligence as inclusive of evaluation involves an in- 
sidious methodological danger (p. 412), yet is justifiable (p. 415). 
Still, his conception of teleology stretches ‘‘the meaning of the word 
beyond recognition’’ (p. 421), and his attribution of negativity to 
the Absolute, whilst of profound importance as a ground of ex- 
planation of appearance and reality, means, if held tenaciously as 
it should be but is not by Bosanquet (p. 426), that the Absolute is 
a relational system, which result would involve a complete reversal 
of Bosanquet’s views ‘‘in respect of both its ‘sentience’ and its all- 
inclusiveness’’ (p. 427). Royce places unwarranted emphasis upon 
the alleged logical priority of internal over external meanings, but, 
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even if this emphasis is allowed, the transition to an Eternal Con- 
sciousness, or an all-inclusive whole of meaning, is not justified 
(pp. 450-451). 

Put more inclusively and pointedly, Cunningham’s discussion of 
the argument a contingentia mundi amounts to this: transcendence 
in the object of knowledge, the fragmentariness and ‘‘contingency’’ 
of experience as emphasized in this argument, is not to be questioned, 
but every transition in the classic formulations from this contingency 
and transcendence to a doctrine of reality as sentience or as mind 
or as all-inclusive meaning or as Eternal Consciousness is unjusti- 
fied. I take it that this means that the third argument for idealism, 
as an argument for idealism, is no more conclusive than the other 
two. For transcendence in itself certainly does not establish ideal- 
ism. All that transcendence establishes, precisely, is that to know, 
really know, one must always pass beyond the first glance; mind, 
active inferential mind, is always foundational and necessary for 
genuine knowledge of any situation. But surely this is as consonant 
with the belief that the situation itself (including knowing mind in 
it) is foundationally non-mental, as it is with the belief that the 
situation is foundationally mental. And even if one interprets mind 
to mean, not active inferential process but epistemological content 
(meaning), and grant that such content is always tied into any sit- 
uation which as a matter of fact we can call real (p. 544), it is still 
possible to hold that ‘‘mind”’ is but an epidermis spread widely but 
thinly over the situation, and not reality’s bone and deep tissue. 

The intent of Cunningham’s book, of course, is not to establish or 
even to make plausible the idealistic metaphysics, but to bring home 
some of the vast content of this great movement, to expound some 
of its latest variations, and to organize these into types of argument 
which might be evaluated with some precision. And all this, as it 
seems to me, is done most admirably. Still, one can not forego the 
observation that if Cunningham intends later to build purely and 
simply on the truth in the argument a contingentia mundi (viz., 
transcendence in the object of knowledge, or the contingency of the 
first glance), the result will not be idealism. 

In this sense, Cunningham’s volume is not only a statement of 
the conclusions of the dead, but a statement that their conclusion 
is dead, at least so far as metaphysics goes. 


D. W. GoTsHALK. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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God in Idea and Experience. An Epistemological Study in the 
a priort Elements of the Religious Consciousness. Rees Grir- 
rirHs. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1931. Pp. xiv + 300. 


Dr. Griffiths’ essay is an epistemological study of the religious 
experience, presupposing competent knowledge of recent psychology 
and modern anthropology. He affirms that religion is inherently 
natural to man. To discover these a priori elements of the religious 
consciousness and to reveal the essence of the primary religious 
datum which is formulated in what the author calls the gnotiec prin- 
ciple constitute the author’s purpose. The failure of Kant to dis- 
eover the a priori, that is, universal and necessary character of re- 
ligion as he did in science, morality, and art has, since his time, 
ereated the chief problem of the philosophy of religion for which 
this volume offers one solution. ‘‘Aposteriorism in religion means, 
then, that religion is derived from science, morality, and art’’ (p. 
59). Consequently, the theory of religion as ideal construction has 
denied religion uniqueness and autonomy and has compelled it to 
accept the position of an inferred hypothesis derived ex-hypothesi 
from orders of experience non-religious in character. Thus ‘‘God 
is this idea which we have formed as an hypothesis to explain our 
experience’’ (p. 75). As a protest against this way of handling re- 
ligion, we are to discover within concrete religious experience Ulti- 
mate Reality or God as intuitively and immediately given. 

This is the source of the religious imperative or @ priori and of 
that necessity which requires man to relate himself to and come to 
terms with his spiritual environment in exactly the same way in 
which he must reckon with the physical, moral, and esthetic environ- 
ments. This categorical character of religious experience requires 
the idea of God to be a constitutive element of human experienc 
and not merely regulative. Likewise, ‘‘all the great ideas that are 
characteristic of religion, together with religious emotion, are not 
derived or inferred’’ (p. 290). As an epistemological principle of 
knowledge, the religious @ priori is transcendent and therefore 
bridges the dualism of the critical philosophy because the religious 
consciousness possesses both worlds within its unity, that is, ‘‘the 
awareness of an Other Self who knows me in all my knowing’’ 
(p. 208). This is the meaning of the gnotic principle, that the re- 
ligious a priori is logically prior to the rational, moral, and esthetic, 
comprehending and founding all activities of human thought and 
evaluation in the religious consciousness. ‘‘The religious principle 
becomes the root of all the categories, and God, as an intelligent and 
Infinite Being, the ultimate Subject of all predication’’ (p. 291). 

Two classes of criticisms will no doubt be made; some will find 
too much content accorded to the religious @ priori as contrasted 
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with Troeltsch and R. Otto, while others will protest that it includes 
too little. The work is a contribution meriting thoughtful consid- 
eration. 
CarroLL D. W. HILDEBRAND. 
DEPauw UNIVERSITY. 


Christianity and Philosophy. D. Mtauu Epwarps. Edinburgh: T. 

and T. Clark. 1932. Pp. xv + 367. 

Dr. Edwards’ book recognizes the relation between philosophy 
and religion as necessary and not accidental. Christianity is not a 
philosophy, it is first and last a religion, but a religion forever in 
quest of an adequate philosophy. In the course of its history, it 
has made use of at least five great philosophies. In their order, 
Platonism, Aristotelianism, Cartesianism, and Berkeleianism have 
served this purpose and, according to Professor Edwards, ‘‘We 
hope that we may be able to find such a philosophy in a form of 
‘personal idealism’ ’’ which shall furnish to-day a satisfactory in- 
terpretation of our total experience including our intellectual de- 
mands and our Christian convictions. Despite the cross-currents in 
both contemporary philosophy and religion, the philosophical basis 
of religion and the theological aspects of philosophy make it clear 
that Christianity can avoid philosophy only at ‘‘the peril of drift- 
ing into backwaters of obscurantism and subjectivity, ...’’ (p. 6. 
Cf. pp. 206-207). 

He confines philosophy to metaphysies or ‘‘the study of ultimate 
reality’? and the method employed is ‘‘constructive criticism”’ 
while ‘‘organic coherence within the totality of experience is really 
our ultimate criterion of truth’’ (p. 36). Since philosophy must 
include a synoptic interpretation of experience, it must include re- 
ligious experience which is ‘‘the apprehension of the Supreme Real- 
ity under the form of worth or value’’ (p. 40). Like Dr. Griffiths, 
Dr. Edwards argues the ‘‘uniqueness’’ of religious values in criti- 
cism of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. They are further agreed in criti- 
cism of Otto that ‘‘the Holy’’ is not merely one a priori, co-equal 
and co-existing with others like those of science, morality, and 
esthetics, but ‘‘the common plasm from which all the other values 
are differentiated, the matrix from which they are derived, their 
common fons et origo’’ (p. 55). 

Naturalism as a philosophical theory is not demanded by science 
and, if triumphant, it would destroy the spiritual life and cancel 
the objectivity of value. On the contrary, the structure of the uni- 
verse yielded by recent physics points toward freedom, teleology, 
and the objectivity of value. Personal idealism finds a place for 
the Christian conception of both God and man, and furthermore, a 
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place for them as set forth in the experience, personality, teaching, 
and work of Jesus Christ together with that of his followers. The 
philosophical interpretation of the problem of the relation of the 
divine and human in Christ is ‘‘that affirmations about Christ are 
affirmations about God, the Ultimate Reality’’ (p. 333). This, in 
fact, justifies the view that the Christian Trinity is an attempt in 
modern theology to understand God ‘‘as supremely manifested to 
men in the historical person Jesus Christ’’ (p. 358). Thus, “‘the 
higher anthropomorphism’’ ends with ‘‘the highest anthropomor- 
phism, Christomorphism’’ expressed in terms of ‘‘a personal ideal- 
ism’’ which we believe is acceptable to the best thought of our day 
in this field. 
Carrot D. W. HILDEBRAND. 
DePauw UNIVERSITY. 
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PHILOSOPHISCHE Herre. IV Jahrgang, Heft 1/2. Versuch 
einer Kulturgenealogie: Maximilian Beck. Uber die Bedeutung der 
Ganzheitsbetrachtung in der heutigen Biologie: Hans André. Das 
objektive Rangordnungsprinzip in der Biologie: Armin Miiller. 

ARCHIVES DE PHILosopHigz. Vol. X, Cahier IJ. Supplément 
Bibliographique No. 2. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne & ses Fils. 
1933. Pp. 35-65 inel. 

Borkowski, Stanislaus von Dunin: Aus den Tagen Spinozas. 
Geschehnisse, Gestalten, Gedankenwelt. Erster Teil: Das Entscheid- 
ungsjahr 1657. Munster i.W.: Druck und Verlag der Aschen- 
dorffschen Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1933. 495s. 20 R.M. 

Bremond, André: Le Dilemme Aristotélicien. (Archives de 
Philosophie, Vol. X, Cahier II.) Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne & ses 
Fils. 1933. 153 pp. 

Dasgupta, Surendranath: Indian Idealism. Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1933. xxiii+ 206 pp. $3.00. 

Heidel, William Arthur: The Heroic Age of Science. The Con- 
ception, Ideals and Methods of Science among the Ancient Greeks. 
(Published for Carnegie Institution of Washington by Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore. 1933. (Publication No. 442.) vii + 203 
pp. $2.50. 

Major, David R.: An Introduction to Philosophy. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 1933. vii+ 495 pp. $2.00. 

Metzger, Arnold: Phinomenologie und Metaphysik. Das Prob- 
lem des Relativismus und seiner Uberwindung. Halle a. Saale: Max 
Niemeyer. 1933. xvi-+ 269 pp. 9 M. 

Radin, Paul: The Method and Theory of Ethnology. An Essay 
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in Criticism. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1933. xv + 
278 pp. $2.50. 

Hull, Clark L.: Hypnosis and Suggestibility. (Century Psychol- 
ogy Series.) New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1933. xii + 
416 pp. $3.75. 

Perry, Charles M.: Henry Philip Tappan: Philosopher and Uni- 
versity President. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1933. 
xi + 475 pp. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print the Preliminary Announcement of the Thirty-Third 
Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association : 

The 1933 meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association will be held at Amherst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, Thursday to Saturday, December 28th to 30th. 

One session will be devoted to a symposium by specially invited 
speakers. At the other three sessions, unsolicited papers by mem- 
bers of the Association to the number of not more than three at 
each session will be included. By action of the Executive Commit- 
tee, papers must be selected with the following considerations in 
mind: 

‘*(1) Scholarly statement from the standpoint of accuracy and 
originality ; (2) length not exceeding two thousand words; (3) form, 
style and manner of treatment suitable for presentation to, and dis- 
cussion by, members of the Division.’? Any member who desires to 
contribute is asked to send to the Secretary before November 15th 
a 200-300 word abstract of his proposed paper, suitable for consid- 
eration by the Program Committee, and for mimeographing for dis- 
tribution at the meeting. 

Local arrangements at Amherst will be in charge of a committee 
of which Professor Sterling P. Lamprecht is chairman. An an- 
nouncement to be issued early in December will give further details. 

Harouip A. LARRABEE, Secretary, 
1645 Wendell Avenue, 
Schenectady, New York. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of shori 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The euntents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXX. No. 15. July 20, 1933. 


The Right and Good: Methodology in Ethics. Saran H. Brown. 
On Using the Word “God”: A Reply. Henry Netson WIieman. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 16. August 3, 1933. 


Is Idealism Realism? A Reply in Terms of Objective Idealism. 
CuiIFFoRD BARRETT. 


The Definition of Idealism. EpGar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No.17. August 17, 1933. 
The Empirical Method in Philosophy. Brucr W. Brotuerston. 
The Commensurability of Values. Grorce N. BELKNapP. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 18. August 31, 1933. 


What is Poetic Truth? Louis Harap. 
Data, Datives, and Ablatives. F. C. 8. Scurnuer. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 19. September 14, 1933. 


Recent Developments in Indian Thought. James Bissett Prart. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXX. No. 20. September 28, 1933. 


A Frequency Theory of Probability. Ernest NaGEt. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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Shatters Many Age-Old Superstitions 











HYPNOSIS AND 
SUGGESTIBILITY 


AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 








By 
THE CENTURY CLARK L. HULL, PH.D. 


PSYCHOLOGY Professor of Psychology, Institute of 
SERIES Human Relations, Yale University 











This is the first important discussion of 
hypnosis and suggestibility to be based 
RICHARD M. ELLIOTT, PH.D. |} upon results obtained by the scientific 

General Editor methods of modern experimental psy- 
chology. Through an analysis of a great 
many modern scientific experiments and a 
thorough study of what has been done be- 
fore in this field the author seeks to dis- 
cover the true nature of hypnosis and sug- 
gestibility and succeeds in shattering the 
age-old superstitions which have been the 
heart and core of hypnotism, as under- 
stood by scientists and medical men as 
well as by laymen. 




















The book presents evidence to show 
that sleep and hypnosis are two distinct 
phenomena; that probably nothing is pos- 
sible in the hypnotic trance that cannot 
substantially be duplicated by voluntary 
effort; and that hypnosis is in truth a 
state of heightened suggestibility and is 

Royal Octavo also essentially a habit phenomenon. 


420 Pages This book should be read by all who 
Illustrated wish accurate information regarding this 
$3.75 much misunderstood subject. It will be 
particularly valuable to psychologists, 

psychiatrists, and students of psychology. 
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